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Dunia grew tired of this endless talk of Gregor. One day
she could stand no more, and reproached her mother:

" Mother, don't you ever get tired of always talking about
one and the same tiling ? YouVe made everybody sick
with your conversation. All we hear from you is f Grisha/
' Grisha/ "

" Why should I grow tired of talking about my own
son ? You wait till you bear children, and then you'll
know. . . ." Ilinichna answered quietly.

After that she took Gregorys cap and coat out of the
kitchen into her room, and for several days she said not a
word about him. But not Irng before the haymow she said
to Dunia:

" You may get angry when I talk about Grisha, but how
are we going to live without him ? Have you ever stopped
to think about that, silly ? Here is mowing-time corning
on, and we've got nobody to sharpen even the hay-rake.
Look how everything's gone to rack and ruin, and you and
I can't keep up with it. When the master's absent even
the chattels weep."

Dunia said nothing. She realised well enough that it
was not by any means the farm problems which were
troubling her mother, that they served only as an excuse
for talking about Gregor, and for unburdening her soul.
Ilinichna began to yearn for her son with renewed force,
and she could not hide her feelings. That evening she
refused her supper, and, when Dunia asked if she were
feeling ill, she answered reluctantly:

" I've grown old. . . . And my heart is aching after Grisha.
"". . . It's aching so much that nothing pleases me, and it's
painful even for my eyes to look out on the world."

But it was not Gregor who was destined to act the master
in the Melekhov yard. Just before the haymow Mishka
Koshevoi arrived home from the front. He spent the night
with distant relations, and called on the Melekhovs next
morning. Ilinichna was cooking when, politely knocking at
the door and receiving no answer, he entered the kitchen,
took off his old soldier's cap, and smiled at her.